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Wild Rosie’s Map 




lowans across the state have been connected by the 
i many communities In their lives — ethnic groups, 
schools, families, and even the Internet! Help Wild 
Rosie explore some of these communities In this Issue of The 
Goldfinch. You can start by counting the communities on the 
map below and comparing them to the communities In your life. 
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What is a community? 



A community is a group of 
people who feel a sense of 
belonging, share common beliefs, 
interests, or experiences, and work 
together toward a shared purpose. 

The kids in tlie photograph to 
the right, for example, are working 
together to build a clubhouse in the 
1950s. They also ^ave a lot more in 
com 'on — they’re kids, they 
probL.jiy live in the same neighbor- 
hood, and they are all about the 
same age. 

People, people, people 

All communities depend on one 
thing: people. People make commu- 
nities grow and prosper. People 
pass on community ideas and 
beliefs. 

Geographical communities need 
people to make them succeed. 
Without people there would be no 
reason for schools, businesses, and 
homes. And without these things, 
there would be no physical commu- 
nity. 

communities of faith, ideas, and 
beliefs (like Jewish lowans) need 
people to keep the community 
beliefs alive. Ethnic communities 



need people to continue 
languages, crafts, and 
other traditions. 

You’re stepping on my 
communityi 

Communities often 
overlap and communi- 
ties exist within 
communities. Farm 
kids in Iowa, for 
example, are part of the 
larger . ommunity of 
farm kids across the Th^6^ fcids 

nation. vJhat tinds 

It’s also common for ^jou^s^\f in 

people to belong to 
many communities at 
once. If you were to count all the 
communities in your life, you’d run 
out of fingers and toes. Everything 
you are, do, think, feel, anci believe 
makes you part of a community, 
from your hobbies to where you 
live. 

Community tour 

In this issue of The Goldfinch, 
we'll explore some communities in 
Iowa history. You’ll learn how they 
began and how they changed as 
technology and new beliefs, ideas. 




a^^ building a communibj of ovin. 
of c.ommunifi ^5 hav^ >(00 made for 
'(our life? 



and attitudes developed. 

As you read about Iowa commu- 
nities. think about your life today. 
What would it be like without 
communities? How do you think 
your communities have changed 
throughout Iowa history? 
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Making a community a home 



by Bridgett M. Wiiiiams 



People form communities in all sorts of 
locations. Whether you live in a small 
village, a rural town, or a large city, connec- 
tions to familiar places and people make 
you feel at home. It's hard work to make 
strong connections in new places, though. 
When Iowa families move, they have always 
had to work together to build communities. 



wViMi turopcan Am^^ican5 cam^ to Iowa, first to mplors 
and trads and late-r to ssttls, tins'} inad to sinare tins iand 
witin tins Nativs Amsricans airsad'j insrs. 



Fur Trading Villages 

C aroline Phelps was only 15 
when she moved to the banks 
of the Des Moines River in 1830. 
She and her husband, Williar.i, 
came to trade for furs with a village 
of Sac and Fox Indians. 

Caroline and William were 
surprised to find that the Sac and 
Fox traveled a let but always came 
back to their village. In the spring, 
Native American families gathered 
to plant com and other emps. Most 
of the village then went visiting, 
trading, or hunting. They would 
come together again in mid- 



summer for a big dance and village 
council meeting. In the fall, a band 
of hunters left the village to get 
meat for the winter. Most of the 
women and children stayed behind 
to harvest and store food. 

Frontier life was hard for 
Caroline at first She had to learn 
how to fit in with her Native- 
American neighbors. She learned 
their language, attended dances, 
and even threw a 4th of July party. 



She and the other mothers would 
work together while their kids 
played. She helped William run the 
store and became a good trader. 

Just when Caroline felt at home, 
the federal government forced the 
Sac and Fox to leave their Iowa 
territories. Without customers, 
Caroline and William could not stay 
in business. She and William had to 
leave, too. Their busy community 
vanished overnight 
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Becoming Norwood 

W hen the first Phiropean 

Americans settled in Otter 
Creek Township in Lucas County 
in the mid- 1850s, there were no 
post offices, schools, or businesses. 
Making a town was a family affair. 

Relatives moved together from 
their homes in Missouri, Ohio, and 
Indiana and bought ’and next to 
each other so they cou'.d share 
tools and labor. For instance, 

Robert Crooks and Moses Curtis 
had married sisters, Elizabeth and 
Mary Spence, before they left Ohio. 
Together, the two couples and their 
20 children farmed 320 acres. 

When “Doc” Ashby moved to 



Otter Creek in 1860, he donated 
land for the Methodist Church so 
that he and his family could walk to 
church in the winter. Benway’s 
blacksmith shop and William 
Miller's livery stable drew people to 
town daily. Finally, when the new 
post office opened in 1867, the 
families decided to rename the 
town Norwood. 

Norwood’s oldest male residents 
took turns serving on the township 
council and passed laws to keep 
their community respectable. 

Norwood’s residents proudly 
bragged about their high school, 
gymnasium, brass band, and 
Grange Hall. In the early 1900s, 
Norwood’s summer singfing school 
was so popula.** that 
people came from 
miles away to hear 
concerts. 

Yet, tim.e has 
changed Norwood. 
Automobiles made it 
easier to shop in 
larger towns and 
stores closed up. No 
one needed a black- 
smith anymore. Young 
peopk' moved away. 
Some families lost 
farms during the 
(Ircat Depression in 



the 1930s or in th(‘ droughts of the 
1980s. 

Many have stayed on. however. 
Norwood’s phonebook still lists 
Curtises, Crooks, Wallaces, and 
other long-time families who stay 
rooted in one of Iowa’s most 
interesting rural communities. 

Ottumwa 

Ithough it has many more 
citizens tlian a village or town, 
a city like Ottumwa still has things 
in common with smaller communi- 
ties. Ottumwa’s many churches, 
schools, and businesses provide 
the people who live tliere with a 
sense of belonging. Radio and 
television stations and the local 
newspaper provide residents with 
the latest information about their 
community. Indian Hills Commu- 
nity College offers continuing 
education programs and sponsors 
cultural events. Fifteen parks give 
kids places to play and picnic. 
Grandparents, aunts, uncles, and 
cousins also make Ottumwa a place 
where generations of lowans have 
grown up. 
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Physical Culture 
is close to the heart 






Des Moines Register, 

January 19, 1947 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

— No other national 
proup has been able to 
come to America, keep 
its distinct identity in 
tlie American scene, 
and yet be so thorouph- 
ly a part of community 
life with preater suc- 
cess than Czechs. 

At home, the little 
child sju'aks Hohemian 
(r,uw-lllvme-enl iust a> 
nuently :is the <li-;tant 

8 rti- f ■■ -I'll’inti: 



Why many of our 
customs will never 
disappear 



cousin in I’nipue (Praw- 
G ) . At tlie Saturday school 
for Czechoslovakian 
{ C hc\:k-c'S-k )w-\AH-kc'y-n ) 
childrc'ii in Cedar 
Hapicls, they learn the 
soups and the history ol 
their honicdand. 

,\sk Y ourself 

1. Why did kids in this 
community po to school 
on Saturdays’’' 

Win was it important 
tor Czech kids lo v|u ak 
Hohemian? 

tJ-ontmian — Ciuh ianauagt 
?ra^ut — Cvu'n cit'j 



Tama Scu's-Hcrald. 

April 23, 1953 

Tama, Iowa — 'Phe 
people who say that we 
Mesquakies are bound 
to lose our customs 
torpel somethinp. 'Hie 
Inciian did not decide 
to come to America — 
.American ways came 
to them. 

Before tlie KurojX'ans 
ev('r left die old country 
they had decided to 
make die lireak with the 
old ways and to seek 
sometliinp that was ik'w 
and, liotiefully, better. 

But the M('squaki(‘s 
were not unhappy and 
they were not lookinp 
ioi’ anythinp ik'w. 

( )f course, 
many of our jH’ople 
(lia'ido to leave 
the old wavs 






altopetlu’r. 'Huy move to 
the citic's and become 
just like any other Amer- 
ican. I^ut for evt-ry one 
who do('s this, two more' 
are horn to take thi'ir 
place in tlu' Indian 
communities across the 
land. So the ways do not 
di(' out. 

.\sk ^’ourself 
1. Accordinp to this 
article, how is the 
Native .American coiii- 
muiiity different from 
F.uropi'aii-.Aiiierican 
communities? 

Lh ^\^ly does this writer 
think Native .American 
wavs will lU'ver die out? 
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Town with heart of stone 
refuses to die 



Des Moines Register, 

Dec. 6, 1964 

Stone City, Iowa — 
Stone City probably 
could be titled the place 
that refuses to die. 

Stone City snuggles 
on the banks of the 
scenic, tree-bor- 
dered Wapsipin- 
kx»i (WAP-see- 
pin-e-con) River, 
four miles west 
of Anamosa. 

Limestone bluffe 
dominate the scene. 

Stone from there was 
hauled by oxen for use by 
the army more tlian 100 
years ago. In 1852, stone 
was hauled to Mount 
Vernon to be used for 
Cornell College buildings. 

By 1896, a thousand 
men were working in 
the quarries. Tlien 
came Portland cement. 
Cheaper and more 



flexible than limestone, 
it took over most of 
Stone City’s markets. 
By 1900, Stone City had 
become a ghost town. 
The community came 
back as an artists’ and 
writers’ colony in 
the early 1930s. 
The late artist 
Grant Wood 
was on the fac- 
ulty of the Stone 
City Colony and 
Art School 
Today, the 
community has 
24 families, with 
about 112 residents. 

Ask yourself 

1. What made the 
Stone City community 
fade away? 

2. Can a community 
with only 24 families 
still be a community? 
Why or why not? 





Iowa’s Orphan Trains 



Des Moines Register, 

June 18, 1989 

BufMo Center, Iowa — 

' When she was 5 years 
I old, Agnes Herlin rode a 
‘ train from Brooklyn, New 
] York, to Forest City, Iowa, 
j Tliere, she and a 
dozen children, their 
' names pinned on their 
coats and dresses, 

I walked single file from 
the train depot to the 
; Methodist Church. 

There, adults looked 
' them over and chose the 
one they wanted. Two 
families wanted Agnes. 
She went to the home of 
an elderly couple. 

10 



From 1854 to 1929, 
trains brought thousands 
of orphans and abai> 
doned children from the 
East Coast to rural areas 
in Iowa and other states. 
Anybody who wanted a 
new son or daughter 
could have one. 

At least 150,000 and 
perhaps as many as 
250,000 children rode the 
rails to new homes, some 
separated forever from 
brothers and sisters. 

;Vsk Yourself 

1. What united the mem- 
bers of this community? 

2. Why did this com- 
munity exist? 

The Goldfmch 9 
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Communities of interest 

Sharing something in common means 
you are part of a community! 

by Linzee Hull McCray 

If you have a hobby, belong to a club, or participate 
in after-school activities, you are a part of a commu- 
nity of interest. This community is made up of people 
who share goals, experiences, jobs, hobbies, or other 
common interests. 

Elspeth Close was a teenager living in Iowa City in 
1918 and a member of many communities of interest. 
She shared some interests with her friends, like 
shopping, going to movies, and having sleep-overs. At 
home, Elspeth loved to read, write in her diary, and 
bake. Although she did these things alone, they made 
her part of communities of interest, too. 

Community members may share tneir interests at 
meetings, informal gatherings, or in newsletters, but 
some community members may never meet at all. 



Community of readers 

I f you like to snuggle down with a 
good book, you are part of a 
large community of lowans — the 
community of readers. Iowa ranks 
number eight in the nation when it 
comes to chocking out library 
books. 

Wth so much to read, from 
school textbooks to the back of 



your cereal box, it is hard to 
imagine a time when books were 
scarce. But even into the 20th 
century, however, many Iowa 
families had only the Bible and a 
few books in their homes. 

Iowa's early citizens knew the 
importance of libraries, but few 
Iowa towns could afford them. To 

-i 




6\s(>tfh C\oit was an Iowa 6it>( girl 
who bMongsd to man^ oommunitiss 
of intsrsst in ths sarl'j WOOs. 

make books available to more 
people, Iowa’s General Assembly 
established a traveling library 
system in 1896. Originally, the state 
library in Des Moines shipped 
boxes of 50 books to groups willing 
to pay the postage. These packages 
included fiction, books on farming 
and homemaking, and children's 
books. 

Bookmobiles — big motor 
homes with shelves — still take 
books to people who live far from 
public libraries. Today, five book- 
mobiles travel throughout Iowa, 
reaching the community of readers 
that stretches across the state. 

11 
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TVlis illustration appeared 
in a boot:let from the ear^ 
I'lOOs advertisiny the 
benefits of a traveling 
libraoj S'fStem. The 
drawing shows how a 
traveling libraoj connects 
the community of readers 
in Iowa Name some of the 
other communities >(OU see 
in the illustration. 



Iowa’s farming community 

A lthough separated by acres of 
fields and woods, farmers and 
their families are a community 
based on their shared interest in 
the land. Many early European- 
American settlers came to Iowa in 
the 1800s for rich farmland. Farm 
families worked hard t survive, 
and farm children had .nany 
chores. They fed animals, helped in 
the fields and house, and often had 
only their brothers and sisters to 
play with when the work was done. 

TTie isolation made it difficult to 
gel together and share farming 
exiHTiences. County and state fairs 



began as places for farmers to 
gather for education as well as fun. 

In 1869, a college was estab- 
lished in Ames offering instruction 
in the latest developments in 
agriculture. Women attended the 
same school to study home eco- 
nomics. Today, that college is Iowa 
State University. 

In the early 1900s, the extension 
service, an organization that taught 
rural families how to use new ideas 
on their farms and in their homes, 
began to hold classes and farm 
demonstrations. Tlie service is still 
offered. 

12 



Today, the community of 
farmers is not as isolated as it was 
100 years ago. Telephones and 
improved roads allow farm families 
to get together more easily and 
more often. Information is available 
in newspapers, on television, and 
on the Internet. Fami children go 
to school in town and can get 
together with their friends. Al- 
though they still live miles apart, 
members of the farming commu- 
nity are closer today than they were 
100 years ago.*** 
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Kid Communities 

Taking care of kids in iowa history 

by Millie K. Frese 



Throughout the state's history, lowans have joined 
forces in special communities to meet the needs of 
children. Some kid-centered communities have been 
around for more than a century. Others change or 
disappear as kids ' needs change. 




6»\ann 0^^) 2 nd Matlbew ?eter$, 
students at the Iowa School for the Deaf 
in Council fluffs, particpate in M 
festival '“15. 



Iowa Braille School 

T he Iowa Braille School (IBS) 
in Vinton has served stu- 
dents who are partially or com- 
pletely visually impaired since 
1852. The school teaches kids 
how to live in a world geared 
toward those who can see. 

One of the school's more 
famous students was Mary 
Ingalls, sister of author l.aura 
Ingalls Wilder. Mary, who was 14 
when she lost her vision, attended 
the school between 1881 and 
1889. 

She and other students studied 
music, liistory. math, cliemistry, 
and industrial subjects such as 
sewing and beadwork. 

Tlie students lived in dormito- 

12 nir(;,,MfiiKh 



ries, two to a bed. In the 1920s, a 
Children's Cottage was added. 
Kid-size furniture, drinking 
fountains, and bathroom facilities 
were built for very young chil- 
dren. 

Students at IBS helped run 
their community. Some worked in 
the kitchen and garden while 
others cared for the youngest 
students. The students also raised 
much of the food they ate. 

This year, IBS serves 400 
stiulents. Fifty to OO attend classes 
on campus. They live in dormito- 
rit*s but go home weekends and 
holidays. The rest are served by 
IBS while attending schools in 
their own communities. 

Besidt's academic subjects, 

f’r.iihf — ^stem of writing 

Wind pf?plt;'*6.in read 



IBS students learn to travel safely, 
read and write Braille, and use 
special technology. They also 
learn how to do things sighted 
kids take for granted, such as 
using a phone, ordering from a 
menu, and packing a lunch. 

“Sometimes, in public school 
(students who are blind) become 
ostracized," said Diane Utsinger, 
who works at IBS. “Hero that 
doesn't happen. Everyone has a 
chance to shine." 

Iowa School for the Deaf 

I n 18f)r), a slate-run school for 
hearin)^-impaired kids was 
operating in Iowa City. Kids canu* 
from around the slate to live and 
learn in a setting designed to 
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6ompan>( of bo>(6 at thr lovja ^>ol<iitr6' Orphans' Home. Davenport, ifflos. 



meet their special needs. In 
1870, the school moved to its 
present location in Council 
Bluffs. 

In the beginning, 
students were instructed 
in mostly industrial 
subjects. The school was 
equipped with a shoe 
shop, a bakery, a carpen- 
ter shop, and a printing 
shop. According to a 
pamphlet published by the school 
in 1910, students were expected 
to “acquire trades and pursuits in 
life whereby they may become 
independent wage-earners.” 
Today, the school emphasizes 
academic subjects — just like 
most schools across the stale — 
and serves Iowa students until the 
age of 21. More than 90 students 
study and live in this community, 
while 40 more students attend 
classes during the day and go 
home in the evenings. 

Annie Wittenmyer Home 

A nnie Turner Wittenmyer 
lived in Keokuk at the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861. 
Wittenmyer soon realized that 
oq^haned children often 
overlooked victims of Wcir. In 
1864. a year before the Civil War 



ended, Wittenmyer helped open a 
home in Farmington for kids left 
orphaned or destitute. Tlie 
following year, the home was 
moved to Davenport and called 
the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home. Soon, similar homes 
opened in Cedar Falls and 
Glenwood. In 1876, all the homes 




This ^irl lived in the Iowa Soldiers' 
Orphans' m the 16105. 



were closed and the orphans 
moved to the Davenport home. 

Residents lived in cottages. 
They went to school and worked 
on the home’s farm or the other 
industries within its community. 

Over the years, needs of the 
residents changed. Fewer kids 
were orphaned by soldiers, while 
more required specialized educa- 
tion, treatment, and care. The 
Wittenmyer Youth Center now 
cares for adolescents with behav- 
ioral disorders and houses other 
kid communities, like Head Start 
and Junior Theater. 

Today, kids without parents 
may live with other relatives or 
with foster famili(‘s. Tfiese and 
other kid-centered communities 
offer kids a place to belong. ♦♦♦ 
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Forced Communities 



by Tina Goepfert Roth 

W hile most lowans choose 
where to live, work, and 
play, some participate in involun- 
tary communities where they have 
little or no choice about being a 
member. 

“I'sually these are special 
populations who are brought 
together by a single shared condi- 
tion or special circumstances,” 
explained Rick Knupfer of the Iowa 
Humanities Board. 

Migration, law, natural disasters, 
and even education have drawn 
lowans together (and kept them 
apart) throughout the state's 
history. 

Sharing spaces 

WTien European-American 
settlers arrived in Iowa in the 
1830s, they had to share space with 
the Native Americans already here. 
European Americans soon claimed 
the land as their own. Tlie U.S. 
government forced Native Ameri- 
cans to leave and later only allowed 
a few to return and purchase their 
original village lands. 

Learning the rules 

\\lu*n people are caught break- 
ing laws, they are often sent to 
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prisons or reform schools. 

Members of these communities 
are restricted in where they go 
and what they do. 

Glenwood, the first reform 
school in Iowa, was built for 
boys in I^e County in 1868. By 
1869, Iowa also had a girls^ 
reform school. Kids ages 5 to 18 
lived in these reform communi- 
ties for a variety of reasons. 

Some misbehaved, others were 
homeless, and a few were 
criminals. Like other kids» 
reform school children attended 
school, worked, and learned trades, 
but they could not leave the tight 
boundaries of their communities. 
Going to school 

You are already familiar with 
the biggest involuntary communit>’ 
in your town — your school! Every 
child in the state, ages 6 to 16, is 
required by law to attend school. 
This wasn't always the case. During 
the early days of our state, going to 
sch(M)l was optional. In 1902 and 
1919, the Iowa U^gislature passed 
laws making school compulsory’. 
Facing the flood 

During the flood of 199IL 

optional — t>f choice 




Sometimes people have \itt\e choice about 
living together. Tliis was the case when 
European -American and Native- American 
communities came into contact in the iS30s 

hundreds of lowans were forced to 
leave their homes to escape the 
rising water. Involuntary communi- 
ties were formed when flood 
victims found temporary shelter in 
churches and school gymnasiums. 

Did the flood create new communi- 
ties in your town? 

Other factors also have shaped 
involuntary communities. Through- 
out history’, people have been 
forced into communities based on 
age, gender, or race. Wliat are 
some of the involuntary coiiimuni 
lies in vour life? ♦♦♦ 
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vihen people are down in llie dumpe, iVe eonvnon to t»| 
that nie>( juet need a little booet to 0et them tmiling again. 
He the eame wHh eommunitiee! 6ii^ '(our eommunit«( a 
booet. Here'e how! 

T o boost means to spread the word about 
how great something is. Towns in Iowa 
started booster clubs in the late 1800 s to 
attract new residents and businesses. 
Booster clubs planned parades, festivals, 
and other ways to spread the news about 
their communities. 

Today, the communities you belong to need 
YOU to help continue their important work. 

Continue the tradition of boosterism 
with a booster brochure you design and dis- 
tribute yourself. You can boost your town or 
neighborhood, a club, or a group of people 
who share similar beliefs and ideas. 

iNft-mJCnOMS 

t)tep I. fold a Uank pitot of paptr in thirds. Plan '(our 
broohurt Dtoidt who ■^ou art trying to attract to '(our 
6ommunit| N>\^ •^ourstlf what kind of 
information will boost ■^our oommunit| 




Brochure 




ComimuN/ty ! 

\^dremaJeupaf 
SubScrtbers who Icmb -h 
nadeachtssuef rm proud 
iobeafnPmberdF-the 
Supor-CMl Go!6^ndh 
Comrnunlt/l 



Sttp Z: List tht sin pantls on ■^our broohurt to organiu 
■jour information, Inoludt writttn information and illustra- 
tions, Drtss up 'four broohurt with glitttr, stioktrs, and othtr 
fun stuff. 



Sttp ■?: 6ivt topits 
of '^our boosttr 
broohurt to fhtnds, 
famil'i mtmbtrs, and 
ttaohtrt. Invitt 
thtm to join '(our 
community, too! 
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Illustration by Mary Moye-Rowley 
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A Czech Community 

Coming to Iowa . . . making it feel like home 

By Sherri Dagel House 



— '«Vio 
tour>1rifr6 to 



^rave\ \o n« 



I n 1854, seven-year-old Tliomas 
Korab embarked on a 12-week 
adventure that began in Moravia, 
a country in eastern I'urope, and 
ended in Linn County. Iowa. 
Thomas and his parents traveled 
thousands of miles across Kurope 
and over the stormy Atlantic 
Ocean. Their exhausting journey 
ended at their new home — a 
farmstead near the town of Cedar 
Rapids. 'Fhere they found a 
growing Czech community. 
Making Iowa home 

Like the Korab family, thou- 
sands of other immigrants came 
to the United States and Iowa, 
settling in the mid-t(vlate- 1800s. 

Czech immigrants built homes 
and businesses on the southeast- 
ern bank of the Cedar River, close 
to water, food, work sites, and 
transportation. Worker s later 
constructed i bridge across the 
river and the comnumity ex- 
panded to the southwest bank. 

This Cedar Rapids neighbor 
hood, later nicknamed "Czech 
Village.” became a popular place 

18 lilt- (idUlfinch 



to settle around the turn of the 
century. Although the newcomers 
dressed and spoke differently from 
other lowans, they felt at home in 
the village among other Czechs. 

The local Czech school helped 
kids like Thomas adapt to their 
new home. While learning to read 
and write English, kids also 
studied Czech history and culture. 
Hanging on to heritage 

Most immigrants can ied few 
belongings to their new homes. 



but everyone brought their Czech 
heritage to the unique Iowa 
neighborhood. Czech language 
and art helped immigrants retain a 
part of their cultural heritage. 

Cooking traditional foods was 
yet another way to keep traditions 
alive. Thomas and other Czech 
kids often enjoyed fresh kolachi 
(Koh-LAH-chah), a popular sweet 
bread, as they listened to their 
parents speak with the baker in 
their native language. 
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Fairfax residents lielse'j 5uKovat>( 2 nd her 
SiSter Tamara L'jnn 6hadima, pose at the Miss 
dz-eoh Slovak UfA Pageant m Tamara 
was second runner-up m the pageant 



An athletic and patriotic 
society called a sokol (Sow-KHOL) 
began in 1874. Here, in the large 
gymnasium and assembly hall. 
Czech lowans practiced and 
performed gymnastics and other 
exercises, a tradition brought with 
them from their homeland. Adults 
often joined drama groups that 
presented Czech plays. These 
I eminders of home became 
traditions that continue today, 
Remembering the past 

After many years in .\merica. 
some people started forgetting 



their Czech heritage. Adults 
wanted important customs, 
education, and language to be 
preserved for their children, 
Czechs across Iowa have 
organized festivals and 
museums to showcase their 
culture. 

Today. lowans may visit 
the Czech and Slovak Mu- 
seum and Library' or create 
their own Czech-styled art at 
a Czech heritage festival. 
Area kids attend summer 
school to learn more about 
Czech history, geography, 
and language. 

Holly IJpah. the 1995 
Czech Princess and a Cedar 
Rapids resident, learned 
about her roots at the summer 
Czech school. Upah told The 
Goldfinch that visiting Czech 
Village is like visiting history. 

“It helps me understand what 
life used to be like for immi- 
grants," She said. "My life might 
be a lot different now. but my 
heritage is the same. 1 really feel 
like I belong here, too." ♦♦♦ 









Writinq Home 



Some immigrants weren't as 
' lucky as the Korab family. 

Instead of community, they 
found loneliness. Affordable land 
and freedom from persecution 
did not make up for the lan- 
guage barriers and lack of 
cultural activities many immi- 
grants experienced. 

Immigrants sometimes 
described feelings of loneliness 
in letters they wrote to relatives 
still living in Europe. 

One settler wrote home 
about Christmas in his new 
' "home; ' ' ‘ ' 

“I remember you, my dear 
fellow countrymen . . . how you 
feel during these special Christ- 
mas days, while I. farmer, 
celebrate Christmas in solitude 
and sadness in this spiritual 
desert here. We have plenty of 
meat, bread, eggs, and coffee 

tjv . . . . “ 










w-» 1 « « 1 1 • : i.-, 

Pretend yoii have moved to a 






foreign country. Write a letter to 
relatives in Iowa describing how 
you have tried to create a 
community In your new home. 
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of the Teviish eommunit'j in ?>iou> 61^1. 



A Community 
Jews in Sioux 

by Kathleen M. Hays 



W hen young Esther Klass 
arrived in Sioux City in 
1910, she was dazzled by the 
furnishings in her new home. She 
did not have electricity in her 
Russian home and her mother had 
cooked in an open fireplace. Now 
she stared at the large, shiny stove. 

dial a piano?” she asked. 

From the old country to the new 
Esther’s family was part of the 
flood of Jewish immigrants who 
entered the United States between 
1885 and 1914. Most were very 
poor. Jews were not allowed to own 
land in eastern Europe and were 
forced to live in crowded areas of 
cities called ghettos. 

When they arrived in America, 
many found homes among their 
fellow Jews in the eastern United 
States. Those who came to Iowa 
were attracted to cities like Daven- 
port, Des Moines, and Sioux City 
where they set up businesses 
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selling clothes, shoes, and food, 
and worked as teachers, doctors, 
and lawyers. 

Building a community 

The already established Jewish 
community helped Jewish newcom- 
ers. “When I came to Sioux City,” 
Joe Rosenthal remembered in 1985, 
“there were two or three individu- 
als who provided for all the new 
immigrants.” Although Joe was 
only 13 in 1907, he was given a job 
making deliveries for a grocer. 
Others worked for Jewish black- 
smiths, canjenters, and harness- 
makers. 

.l('W’s coming to Iowa w’anted to 
preserve their herilagt*. They 
organized social clubs, youth 



groups, women’s societies, and 
political organizations. 

Tlie center of the Jewish com- 
munity was the temple or syna- 
gogue, but not all Jews agreed on 
how to worship. The first Jewsh 
immigrants to Iowa were mostly 
Germans who arrived before 1885. 
They organized a congregation in 
1899. They w’anted to fit in with 
other Americans, so they held 
services on Sunday morning 
instead of the traditional Friday 
night. 

biter. Jewish immigrants who 
practia'd Orthodox Judaism began 
arriving from Russia and eastern 
Europe, llieir stricter religious 
beliefs didn’t allow’ them to work on 



V congregation — members oi a church, 
21 &^tia90yue. or other ol v-orship 
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Shabal — ihe ?>abbatVi 



Saturday or eat the same foods 
most .Americans ate. lliey had little 
to do with other lowans, including 
the earlier Jewish immigrants. 
Instead, they quickly established 
their own synagogues, building the 
first in 1894 and three more by 
1910. 

World Var I (1914-1917) and a 
common concern for Jewish people 
in need finally drew the Jews of 
Sioux City together. In 1925, they 
formed a new congregation. 

More changes 

The years have brought about 
changes for the Jewish community 



in Sioux City. Congregations have 
gotten smaller and have joined 
together as old and young commu- 
nity members move away. Fewer 
than 600 Jews are now left of the 
2, .500 who once lived in Sioux City. 

But Sioux City's Jewish commu- 
nity is still a goou place to be a kid. 
Just ask 10-year-old Nick Bobys 
about his favorite holiday. 

“Every Friday night," he says 
immediately. That’s when he goes 
to the temple with his dad to 
celebrate Shabat (SHAH-bat) and 
kibitz (KIB-its). 

“It's cool," Nick says. 




h vitw of Siour in the. iftftos. 
During the. late. l&OOs, there were about 
?,000 Jewi&h people living m Iowa. 

I'liU, this number rose to ‘1,000. 



O ( ommumt V 

center in \nur town or 
city. 

G Wh\ t'- Nu k Hot)-, 

religious corTumimt \ 
important to him'^ 

o Thf ' Ml Sioux (' it V 

arc* pcirt of a vv'ukivvuie 
community of t.ntti How 
lar^e arc some* of tlu^ 
communities m your life? 
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These v:ids are mav:ing decorations fnr Tassover, a Jewish holida'j 
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Left out 

by Bridgett M. Williams 



B eing left out is never fun. Yet 
sometimes, when people are 
excluded from a community due 
to age, gender, race, or political 
beliefs, they fomi their own 
groups to make exclusion less 
painful. These groups can also 
give people a strong collective 
voice to ask for changes. 

The fight for suffrage 

Because American women were 
excluded from voting in national 
elections until 1920. some Iowa 
women published pro-suflErage 
newspapers and organized Political 
Equality Clubs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, a resident of Charles City, 
went door-toKloor to convince her 
neighbors that women should have 
the right to vote. 

Women eventually got the right 
to vote when the 19th Amendment 
to the United States Constitution 
was passed by Congress in 1920. 
Despite the new law, African- 
American women were often 
excluded from the |)olls bt*caust‘ of 
their race, llie fight for equality 
was far from over. 
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Growing older, getting stronger 

In Iowa’s early history and into 
this century’, most homes consisted 
of extended families where grand- 
parents worked and played along- 
side their children and grandchil- 
dren. This is not the case today. 

Elderly people often live in 
retirement communities and 
sometimes feel isolated from their 
families Fortunately, senior citizen 
centers offer a wide range of 
activities to help older citizens ease 
their feelings of loneliness ard 
isolation. 

By coming together, Iowa’s 
elflerly populations made their 
C' icerns heard in the Iowa legisla- 
ture. I'lu* Iowa UoiUinission on 
/Xging, first founded in the 1960s, 

_ fuffraijf — the n^ht to vote 



yihen people are left out of communi- 
ties and denied their rights, the>( often 
gather together to wort: for change, 
lit:e these protestors did during tne 
6ivil Fights Movement of the i^l/Os 
and iTlOs. 

coordinates stale services for 
senior citizens. The Commission 
w’orks closely with older lowans 
and tries to address their concerns. 
The Commission’s monthly 
publication, Prime Time, gives 
older lowans a way to stay con- 
nected to each other. ^5^ 
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Y ou and your family mi^hl br mombors of many 
communities at once — an ethnic ^roup. neigh- 
borhood, school, and club. 

'Flu* students in the photograph above are mem- 
bers of several different communities, too. One of 
them was their school, the Immaculate Conception 
Acadt‘iny in Decorah, which they attended around 
1911. Study the photo carehilly and pick out tht‘ cliu‘s 
to the other communilit‘s reprt'senlt^d in tlu‘ room. 
Ilien an^w'er the questions to tlu‘ right. 

24 



O What are these kids doing? 

O How does the seating arrangement divide the 
classroom community? 

O WlvM are tlu‘ four conimiinilic's idcmtified on the 
blackboard? 

O’ Where is the teaclu‘ 1 *? Name a community she 
bt'longs to. 

O 1 )o you b(‘long to similar comimmilies? 

by Michelle Rubin 
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In the last issue of 'Hie Goldfinch, we left Peter 
Nelson reading the diary of Linka (Lyn-KAH ' 
Halverson, a girl who lived in the 1850s. 










Teeter was still deep in thought when his 
grandmother creaked up the attic stairs 
and touched his shoulder. He jumped. 

“That book must be pretty interesting.” 
Grandma Nelson said, sitting down on a 
wooden trunk. 

Peter nodded. “Look at all this cool stuff I 
found,” he said, showing her Linka’s diary and a 
photograph of two people in an old car. “I’ve 
been reading about the Halversons. They moved 
here from Norway." 

“! had forgotten about Linka's diary. Do you 
know who she was?" Grandma asked excitedly. 

Peter shook his head. 

“Linka was your great-great-great-great- ^ ^ 

grandmother. The Halversons 
farme d near Decorah for i , 
many years.” A' i ^ j] 

\ Peter flipped through the / ^ 

diary. “Most of it is in ^ > 

Norwegian,” he said. \ 

“The last date is in 1861." 

Grandma nodded. 

‘The year she was mar- 
ried. She probably stopped 
writing when she had 
her own family to care 
^ for. She died before she 
finished the translation." 
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“How did it end up here?' 

Peter asked. 

“Oh, it must have been 
passed down through the 
family." Grandma Nelson 
said, looking around. 

“Many of these things 
belonged to my parents, 
and my grandparents 
before them.” 

Peter pointed to the 
photograph. “Who are 
these guys?" 

“The boy on the 
left is Willy Erickson. 

He was Linka’s 

grandson, my grandfather and your 
great-great-grandfather," Grandma Nelson 
answered. She turned the photograph over and 
read aloud, “Sammy and me in his new Maytag 
Speedster, 1911." 

“So who was the Sammy guy, grandma?” 
Peter asked. “And what’s a Speedster?” 

“There’s only one way to answer that,” 
Grandma Nelson replied. She stood up, opened 
the trunk, and pulled out a packet of envelopes. 
Sitting back down, she untied the bundle and 
leafed through it 

“Here it is," she said finally. “This is a letter 
Grandpa Willy wrote to me in 1950 when I was 
15." She started to read and Peter settled back 
in his chair. 



November 2, 1950 
Dear Annie, 

1 promised to tell you the stories of my child- 
hood. The first one 1 will tell happened in 1911. 1 
was about 12 and lived in rural Woodbury County. 

A fancy new invention, the automobile, 
came to our community that year. It was a 
Maytag Model E Touring Car that belonged to 
our neighbor. Mr. Samuel. lenkins. He drove it 
all the way from Waterloo where it was made. 
Most folks said old Samuel had more money 
than sense. But I didn’t think so. If I had SlfiOO I 










• > 
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would have bought a new car, too. 

A few weeks later Sam Jr. had it out for a 
spin. He slowed down by our pasture. 1 ran to 
the fence, my heart pounding. I remember 
thinking what a good day this was for driving. It 
was a mid-October morning and the air smelled 
of crisp autumn leaves. I ran to the fence, hop>- 
ing this would be my chance for a ride. 

It was. Sammy lifted his goggles. “Jump in," 
he yelled. I hopped the fence and strolled around 
that glorious machine. It had a midnight blue 
body with yellow frame. I had never before seen 
anything so beautiful. 

I scribbled in and Sammy handed me a long 
coat like his and helped me adjust a pair of gog- 
gles over my eyes. They pinched a little, but kept 
the dust out We sped off, going about 1 5 miles 
an hour. I was so enjoying myself that I forgot 
about the time and the chores I had deserted. 

We had three flat tires but still made it home 
before dark. My folks gave me a good talking to, 
but not before my sister begged them to take 
my picture in the Speedster. Then I was sent to 
my room without supper. 

But I didn’t care. For a ride in that car I 
would have gone without supper for a week. I 
thought the automobile was the best thing that 
ever happened to our community. I didn’t real- 
ize it then, but this new-fangled invention had its 
downside, too. 

'I'roublc was the car took business away from 
small communities. Kunil familie.s with cars did- 
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n’t have to depend on the small-town grocery 
and other shops. They could drive to larger 
towns and cities looking for bargains. This 
drove many small-town shops out of business. 

But, oh, how some communities grew! Rural 
folks suddenly had a whole new world to 
explore. The car took them further from their 
homes than they had ever been before. They 
could go to town more regularly and weren’t 
so isolated from their friends and neighbors. 
Cars made it easier to sell farm products 
around the county. And the car did wonders 
for the medical community. Rural doctors 
could reach their patients faster than ever 
before and rural folks could travel easily to 
hospitals for the care they needed. 

For a long time our country dirt roads were 
problems. They were grf , for horses and wag- 
ons, but cars had awful troubles. After it rained, 
cars often got stuck in the mud and a team of 
horses had to pull them out. Rural areas didn’t 
get paved roads until the 1930s. Some still 
don’t have them. 
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before trsvtltri \iy^6 Samm^ and WiW'j rt\itd on a ttam of horstt to rtstut tVitm from mudd'i roads. 



But the paved roads did come and a new 
roadside communih' flourished. Service stations 
repaired cars and filled their gas tanks. Roadside 
restaurants and motor inns served hungry and 
tired travelers. Things like drive-in movie the- 
aters. drive-through restaurants and automatic 
car washes changed many communities. And we 
wouldn’t need highway patrols, parking meters, 
or license plates if we didn’t have cars. 

Grandma Nelson folded the letter back into 
its envelope. 

Tou know, Grandma,” Peter said quietly, “I 
can’t remember iny first car ride, or imagine what 
life in Council Bluffs would be like without cars." 
He shook his head in disbelief. 

Grandma chuckled and picked up a 1953 tele- 
vision guide laying next to her. “You know what’s 



changed our lives even more?” she asked. “If it 
was anything, it was television!” 

Peter’s eyes bulged. He didn’t even want to 
imagine life without TV! 

Stay tuned. In the next issue of 
The Goldfinch, you’ll learn how 
television changed the life of an 
Iowa family in the 1950s. 




Your turn 

1. How did cars change rui^ communtks? I 

2. Name three new products or services ^ 
brought about by cars. 

3. How would your community be differ- 
ent without cars? 

4. \\’hai items is the Ma\-tag company 
known for today? 
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Iowa Yi^A «har& Iheir vision of 
lif^ in Iowa in I04(# 



I owans make up a geographical 
community — we share a 
common land area, government, 
and laws. Throughout Iowa 
history, our communities have 
changed as advances in technol- 
ogy and new ideas and attitudes 
have changed our lives. 

In 1846, the year Iowa became 
the 29th state, most European- 



American families in Iowa lived on 
farms and worked long hours to 
survive. One hundred and fifty 
years later, most Iowans live in 
towns and cities. Fewer Iowans 
farm for a living. Those who do 
have improved machinery to help 
them with their crops and live- 
stock. 

We asked our readers to share 



in the celebration of Iowa’s 150th 
birthday by sending in their 
drawings, poems, and stories. 
Some Goldfinch readers shared 
their ideas of what life was like for 
Iowans in 1846, while another 
celebrates Iowa’s birthday with 
her poem entitled Iowa’s Great 
Years. 

— Linzee Kull McCray 




Iowa’s Great Years 

1501 
1501 

150, what a great number. 

Iowa was a producer of lumber. 

We talk, 

But we don’t mocki 
Everything the farmers do,' 

The cows scream, "Mool Mool” 

Our flag is very great. 

‘Cause we’re a great statel 
We all try to get along. 

And we sing a great song. 

We never get mental, 

‘Cause It’s Sesquicentenniall 

— Molly Powers, 11, Spirit Lake 




In the mld-1800s the houses only had one room for 
the kitchen, sleeping, and eating. They had to live 
in log cabins In those days. It was fun when I slept 
in a log cabin. — Joshua Opp, 9, Cushing 
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The farmer feeds and waters the 
animals. He only has a log cabin to 
sleep in. The farmer is carrying a 
yoke to put on the oxen's neck so 
that they can go into the field to 
plow. 

— Jeremy Opp, 11. Cushing 




n the otden days they didn’t have electricity to have 
IlghtsTlhey only had lanterns. They didn’t have ‘ 
refrigerators. They used the Ice house. They didn’t ^ 
have toilets. They went in outhouses. They didn't have ^ ^ 
heaters! They had woodstoves. The stores didn't hav^ 3 
cash registers. They used pencil and paper. They didnjt 
have globes. They Vad flat maps^ They didn’t have _ 
cars. They used horses and buggies. They didn’t use 
machines for farming. They used horse-drawn plows. 

— Elizabeth Powell. 8. Zearing 
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Community Puzzler 



J ust like communities across Iowa, the word “community” has a lot 
going on. Figure out Just how much by finding separate words within 
the word. How many can you spot? (We found more than 30!) You 
may use the letters more than once to form each word. People’s 
names, like “Tim,” don’t count. Send your list of words to The 
Goldfinch by January 15, 1996, and we’ll send you a free prize. 
(Hint: The words can be short, like “it” or long like “commit.”) Send 
your list to: Community Puzzler, The Goldfinch, 402 Iowa Ave., Iowa 
City, Iowa 52240. Please include your name, age, address, and grade in 
school. (P.S. Good luck!) 



Answers 

How to build a town (page 7) 

(1) Three schools, three cemeteries, and two 
churches (2) Old North School because it's closest to 
their homes (3) Haydens, Cases, Harveys, Summers, 
Carters, Clares, Lambs, and Penichs (4) Curtis and 
Armour families (5) Big Rock was a landmark 
(6) Less water and not near a town center (7) Men 
were considered heads of households (8) You would 
want to live near people, water, and a town center 

News from Icaria (page 16) 

(1)A, B,D (2)C,D (3)E (4) F (5) G, F (6) H, I 

History mystery (back cover) 

This year is the 75th anniversary of the 19th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution which gave 
all American women the right to vote. The 
ammendment was passed by the United States 
Congress on August 26, 1920. Read more about 
the woman suffrage community on page 22. 



What Next? 



Read tiiore’ .ihoiit Lommiimlit '. et 
low.i history! Look for ttu' tollo'.vm;’, 
issiH'S of The Goldfinch ,d \"iir 
school or pulilic lihr.U', 
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istory f\/lyst6ry 



Iowa history is full of communities. 

You'll learn about many of them in this 
issue of The Goldfinch, 

The button to the left repre- 
sents a community that formed 
across Iowa and the country. 

‘ Community members worked 
together to achieve a common 
goal. Suffragettes, as they were 
called in the late 1800s and early 
1900s, wanted American women to have 
the right to vote. They became members of 
the woman suffrage community and sponsored rallies, 
demonstrations, and speeches to convince lawmakers 
that women should have the right to vote. 

This year, the woman suffrage community is celebrat- 
ing a very special anniversary. What is it? (Turn to page 
30 for the answer.) 
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